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THE MONTH. 





Tue administration has at last had two of the officers of the 
Old Dominion Club indicted for illegal assessments on govern- 
ment employees made a year ago in aid of Mahone’s campaign 
in Virginia. We are glad that we are not forced to retreat, as 
we feared last month we should be obliged to do, from our 
position that the administration was enforcing the letter of the 
Civil Service Law. It is full late to act. The old agencies 
were already beginning to “rally the clerks” in Washington, 
and Republican papers to talk openly of beginning assessments. 





A GREAT deal of light was thrown on the method of bargain- 
ing in political indorsements, under the spoils system, at the 
investigation of Mr. Wheat, the postmaster of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. Young Wheat had given to 
a Mr. Bradley a position as substitute with no work to do, ar- 
ranging to share the pay. When there was a dispute between 
Mr. Bradley and young Wheat as to the shares of this illegal 
gain, the elder Wheat came in and threatened to get Mr. Cas- 
well (M.C.) to withdraw his indorsement of Bradley’s applica- 
tion for a place in the printing-office unless Bradley came to 
better terms. On this Mr. Bradley was induced to take only 
$10, and turn over $86.67 as the share of the Wheats. We 
should like to see the history of Wheat’s own indorsements. 





THE annual meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, held this year in Boston, was a great success. The 
speeches were unusually interesting and able. The address of 
the Hon. George William Curtis, President of the League, and 
the after-dinner speeches are printed in this number of the 
Recorp. The papers read by Messrs. Bonaparte, Swift, and 
Shepard will be printed in pamphlet form by the League, and 
can be had on application to Mr. William Potts, Secretary, 35 
Liberty Street, New York City. 








Since the second report of the investigating committee of 
the National Civil Service League which so highly commended 
the civil service reform methods in the Patent Office under the 
new commissioner, the report of the Bureau of Patents has 
been made public. It shows that, while the number of appli- 
cations for patents received during the year increased from 
39,702 in 1889 to 43,810 in 1890, the number awaiting action 
had decreased from 7,073 on July 1, 1889, to 6,585 on July 1, 
1890 ; that is to say, the office during the last year disposed of 
4,596 cases in excess of the number disposed of during the 
previous year. This was accomplished, as we learn by inquiry, 
without any increase in the number of persons employed, and 
shows that increase of efficiency can be gained solely by elim- 


inating politics and managing on business and reform prin- 
ciples. 





THE Secretary of the Navy has issued the following letter to 
the commandants at the several navy yards: — 


Sir,— Your attention is called to the act of Congress approved 
1876, which provides as follows: “No increase of the force at any 
navy yard shall be made at any time within sixty days next before 
any election to take place for President of the United States or mem- 
ber of Congress, except when the Secretgry of the Navy shall certify 
that the needs of the public service make such increase necessary at 
that time, which certificate shall be immediately published when 
made.” In view of the approaching election on November 4, you 
are directed to give special attention to the execution of this law. As 
soon as possible after the 4th of September you will make a return 
to the department, showing the number of men employed at the close 
of that day, of the various ratings under each bureau, together with 
a consolidated statement of the same. You will conduct the work 
under your charge as if no election were about to take place; but you 
will under no circumstances make any increase, even temporarily, in 
the aggregate force in the yard under your command. The depart- 
ment at the present time does not foresee any exigency requiring an 
increase of force during the period covered by the law, and nothing 
but the most imperative necessity will induce it to grant an authority 
for such increase. 


This is excellent, and on reading it we prepared a statement 
commending the Navy Department and congratulating Mr. 
Reed on being re-elected to Congress without resorting to pack- 
ing the navy yard in his district. Since then, we have learned 
through one of our prominent reformers, and an able lawyer, 
who happened to be in and near Kittery at the time, that a 
large extra force was employed previous to and until two days 
after the election ; that, on inquiring of some of the extra men 
employed and of others in the neighborhood, he was informed 
that it was generally understood that this extra employment was 
for political purposes only, and was used as a bribe to the 
voters so employed. As an example of what was going on, he 
learned that in the department of wharves and docks four 
persons were all that have been needed for some time; that, as 
election day came on, this force was increased, till just before 
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election it had grown to fifty-four, and two days after elec- 
tion there were only four at work again. The other fifty had 
not been dismissed. They had merely “suspended ” for want 
of materials or some other such reason, so that it would not 
appear on the records of the department that so many men had 
been dismissed immediately after election. 

How this may have happened, notwithstanding the above 
circular, is shown by records of the department that a certifi- 
cate for extra employment at the Kittery Navy Yard was pub- 
lished July 23 ; and, on account of delay in completing plans and 
obtaining material, the certificate was reissued September 8. 
Indeed, it is reported and generally believed in and about Kit- 
tery that very little work was required of these extra employees 
other than to vote as they were told on election day. In reply 
to a letter from us, the department has promised to look into 
this, and give a detailed answer to these criticisms; and we re- 
serve further comment till we gain this official information. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS ON CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 


An ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
Civi. SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE IN Boston, 
OCTOBER I, 1890. 


I salute the city in which we are assembled. Founded upon Puri- 
tan principles by Puritan courage, foremost in the great controversy 
of the colonies with the crown and of the Union with slavery, from 
the “ Arbella” to the tea-ships, from John Winthrop to John Albion 
Andrew, from Sir Henry Vane to Ralph Waldo Emerson, her voice 
has been the voice of progressive liberty and her history the story 
of advancing civilization. No good American cause but Boston has 
been its champion. Here James Otis thundered against the writs 
of assistance and Samuel Adams defied the king. Through these 
streets Joseph Warren hastened to Bunker Hill, and from yonder 
Common marched the first Union regiment of the civil war. Here 
Adams and Quincy pleaded, and Channing taught, and Garrison 
demanded immediate emancipation. Here, as the mighty debate 
that shook the Union deepened, Sumner besought Webster to heed 
the changing aspects of the time, and add to his great title, Defender 
of the Constitution, the greater name, Defender of Humanity. Here, 
when Webster declined the call, his party fell, the party which had 
been the organized political force of the conscience and intelligence 
of New England. To the moral firmness and practical wisdom of 
the lineal successors of the Revolutionary Whigs, the conscience 
Whigs of Boston and Massachusetts, the beneficent national results 
of the last half of the closing century in this country are largely 
due. 

Boston, therefore, as the American nursery of political reform and 
of the fundamental American principle that good morals and good 
politics are inseparable, has seen all the vicissitudes of early reform 
and of uncompromising reformers. Here they have passed through 
all the maladies incident to infancy in reforms as in manhood. They 
have taken all the degrees of obloquy, ridicule, wrath, scorn, perse- 
cution, and social ostracism. But reforms and reformers have sur- 
vived. Hostility has changed to homage, ridicule has become respect, 
anger is admiration now, and the hatred of an hour is transfigured 
into endless gratitude. ee) ; 

Indeed, some of our fellow-citizens are of opinion that reform in 
this country has done its work so thoroughly that nothing remains 
to do,— that we are so great, free, intelligent, and prosperous a people 
that it is absurdly Pharisaic and unpatriotic to try to point out specks 
upon the sun, and that for every little American infelicity we ought 
to be consoled by the misery of foreigners, the military rigors of 
Germany, or the Siberian terrors of Russia. There is an amusing 
readiness to suspect in all criticism of ourselves a lurking preference 
of other lands, which is much like supposing that a demand for clean 
streets in Boston implies a secret belief that the streets of New York 
are cleaner. ; ; 

Undoubtedly, we are a very great, a very free, a very intelligent, 
and a very prosperous nation. Our friends, the other great nations 
over the sea, declare that we are always boisterously saying so; that 
we are perpetually and offensively crowing our Yankee-doodle-doo, 
and are unnecessarily fond of playing Jack Horner, putting in our 
thumb and pulling out our plum and vociferating that we are a very 

eat and good boy.. Undoubtedly, our critics state the case fairly. 
We are constantly proclaiming that undeniable truth, and the best 
book that was ever written about us, Mr. Bryce’s “ American Common- 











wealth,” says distinctly in the very ear of our elder brother Bull, “He 
is a very remarkable boy.” Our older European friends who complain 
that we are vain-glorious forget that they, too, celebrate their own 
superiority. The Frenchman who does not proclaim the glory of 
France, the Briton who does not loudly sing that Britannia rules the 
waves and much of the shore, is not a typical Frenchman or English- 
man. Thackeray says in one of his early papers, meditating in Paris 
upon an impressive historical picture commemorating an act of 
French heroism whieh never occurred, “Thus the great truth is 
handed down from father to son, that a Briton, a Frenchman, an 
Ashantee, a Hohenzollernsigmaringenite is superior to all the rest of 
the world, and by this truth the dullards of the respective nations 
swear, and by it statesmen govern.” 

Undoubtedly, we are a great, intelligent, and prosperous nation, but 
it does not follow that there are not immense abuses in our political 
methods, dangerous tendencies in our public life, and charlatans, 
demagogues, and rogues among our public men. Those who acknowl- 
edge it, who propose to reform dangerous tendencies, and who piti- 
lessly expose rogues of every degree, are not bad Americans, but 
good Americans; they are not pessimists, but patriots. Because we 
are the youngest born and best beloved, the very Benjamin of Lib- 
erty, because we have done much, shall we scornfully deny that there 
is anything more todo? Mr. Choate tells a story of a good old Fed- 
eralist— perhaps he mentions another party name—who was re- 

roached for refusing to support, let us say, the Alien and Sedition 
Bill “What,” remonstrated his friends, “have you deserted, have 
you apostatized, have you lost your pride and abandoned your princi- 
ples, are you no longer a Federalist?” ‘Abandoned my principles!” 
he answered. “I ama better Federalist than ever, but I don’t see 
why, because I ama true blue Federalist, I should be a darned fool 
aii the time.” We are justly proud that we are Americans, but one 
chief source of our pride ought to be the fact that we see our faults 
clearly, speak of them plainly, and urgently appeal to each other to 
reform them, in perfect confidence that the sons will not shame the 
fathers by dread of heroic self-correction. 

Justly proud of our country we may be, but no sensible American 
is proud of a disposition in Congress to make merchandise of patriot- 
ism, or to offer under any pretence to buy with money the votes of 
large classes of citizens, or to tolerate without rebuke conduct intoler- 
able among gentlemen and honorable men. No patriotic American 
is proud of the control of a State by lottery gamblers, nor of the 
terrorized suppression of voters nor of their coercion by employers. 
No self-respecting American is proud of elections in doubtful States 
carried by “soap” or by buying mules or by marshalling voters in 
blocks of five, nor of national legislation palpably in the interest of 
owners of commodities and of classes of citizens. He is not proud 
when, seeing in the great cities of other countries municipal order, 
cleanliness, and economy, he sees the local government of the 
greatest city in his own country under the control of its ignorance, 
venality, and vice, and not of its intelligence, industry, and public 
spirit; nor is his American pride consoled by the remark that the 
city has just such a government as it chooses and deserves. He is 
not proud when he sees reputable and upright Americans from some 
fancied political necessity acquiescing in the party leadership of those 
who have no answer for the most damaging and detailed personal 
accusations of a kind and under circumstances unprecedented in our 
history. He is not proud when he sees a degrading and demoralizing 
system of appointments and removals in the public service, such as 
might be supposed to prevail in Costa Rica or Honduras, in Turkey 
or the Asian provinces of Russia, extolled as especially American. 
He is not proud when a Senator of the United States says in his 
place upon occasion of the impeachment of a high public officer 
that he has heard the taunt from foreigners that the only product of 
our institutions in which we surpass all other nations beyond question 
is our corruption. Nor is he proud when he is told that in a republic 
his only choice of action is symbolized by Thaddeus Stevens’s re- 
ported question in a contested election case in the House, “ Well, 
then, which is our damned rascal?” Every American, I repeat, is 
justly proud of being an American, but he is not proud of such things 
as these. What he is justly proud of is the American willingness to 
acknowledge such abuses when they exist and the American deter- 
mination to correct them. 

I am not saying that other times were better than ours. Public 
abuses and party spirit and patriotic despondency are as old as politi- 
cal society. Eighty years ago William Wirt said that he sought in 
vain for a man fit for the Presidency or for great responsibility. 
Chancellor Livingston died in 1813, but not until he had said that 
more talent and learning were demanded in Congress. I doubt if any 
member of Congress now is of the Chancellor’s opinion, and, if we 
should venture to regret the national shame and disgrace of certain 
scenes in the Capitol, there would be a prompt chorus to reply that 
Congress is as good as it ever was. Perhaps it is, but I never heard 
that it was any consolation to a drowning man to be told that one of 
his ancestors was hung. If an observer were disposed to wish that 
some things were different in Congress, he might not feel that. he was 
answered satisfactorily by the remark that Chancellor Livingston 
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wished the same thing eighty years ago. I am not now extolling the 
earlier day nor praising the superior virtue of our fathers. But it is 
not a noble people which excuses its own faults by exposing its fathers’ 
shame. Happily, time idealizes the past as distance softens the sharp 
outlines of receding mountains, and it is always well to measure our- 
selves, if not with our actual historic ancestors, then with what our filial 
and patriotic reverence believes them to have been. The heroes who 
traced their descent from Gods were spurred by a divine emulation. 
It will do us in New York no harm when we come to nominate a gov- 
ernor to remember that John Jay and DeWitt Clinton have been 
Governors of New York, nor are we Americans less likely to select a 
fitting man for the Presidency, if we recall that Washington and the 
Adamses, Jefferson, Madison, and Abraham Lincoln have been our 
Presidents. 

Again, because I mention things which are disgraceful and danger- 
ous in our own country, I am not saying that other countries illustrate 
a higher public welfare and private happiness than ours. For 
myself I have seen Naples, but I prefer New York. I know no 
place in which I would rather live than the place in which I do live. 
But I do not, therefore, think Tammany Hall the gate of heaven. 
When we acknowledge and decry an evil tendency in our time and 
among ourselves, we do not deny its existence elsewhere at other 
times. In this country we are largely men of English stock. Our 
political traditions, usages, and spirit are mainly English. Now, every 
man in any land who speaks the English tongue, and is sprung of 
English blood, is, or ought to be, honestly proud of its great lineage 
of constitutional liberty, and, if he be worthy of it, he does not deplore 
his political origin. But enriched by other blood and under other 
friendly conditions we have grafted the English stock, as we believe, 
with a fresher life, until on the American continent it spreads into a 
wider sweep of hospitable shade and towers more loftily toward an 
equal heaven. Yet there is an American puerility which scoffs at the 
healthy and vigorous American exposure and rebuke of American 
evils and dangers, as due to overweening admiration and envy of what 
our fathers truly and —- called the mother country. But I confess 
that it strikes me differently. 

There are just reasons for American admiration of England; but 
superior political virtue is not one of them. Lord Chatham paid a 
famous tribute to the Continental Congress; and the most upright 
modern statesman of France, Guizot, agreed with him that no nation 
had ever such a group of able and high-minded public men to guide 
its first steps as the people of the American republic. The force of 
that impulse has not yet expired. It is the spirit of those men, not 
of their British opponents, which stimulates the American protest 
against political corruption. When I hear of buying and selling 
votes, of the recklessness of party spirit, of jobs and bribery, of the 
prostitution and degradation of the public service, of political cor- 
ruption and charlatantry, I do not recall the men of the Continental 
Congress and the Constitutional Convention; but I remember Wal- 
pole and Newcastle and George III.’s agents turning Parliament 
into a market, and Edmund Burke’s denunciations of the rotten 
boroughs, and his trumpet-call for reform, and the more recent and 
amusing melodrama of Lord Jingo Beaconsfield, and to my Eng- 
lish critic, who assures me of his poignant grief at seeing in my 
country what I also behold, I can only reply, “So English, you 
know.” And to the shallow, swaggering American who decries the 
protest as a feeble imitation of British fashion I say, “Read the 
history of your own country, and try to understand American man- 
hood!” : 

But, then, I must honestly add that grappling vigorously with 
domestic abuses of every kind, and effectively correcting them, is 
also “so English, you know”; and in nothing more than in this dis- 
position do we Americans illustrate the tradition of our race and 
prove our descent from the champion of constitutional liberty. 
Whether other times and countries were better or worse than ours, 
our pride in America would be a paltry emotion if it did not lift us 
to scorn such things as I have mentioned, and highly to resolve that 
in our time and in our country they shall cease to be. Like the cruel 
abuse of prisoners and the insane, like the noisome filth of cities and 
the unpitied wretchedness of poverty, if they were to be expected 
in the eighteenth century, they are disgraceful in the nineteenth. If 
they were good enough for Europe and the colonies, they are too bad 
for America and the United States. If they were good enough for 
our fathers, they are not good enough for their sons. 

No American, it seems to me, is so unworthy the name as he who 
attempts to extenuate or defend any national abuse, who denies or 
tries to hide it, or who derides as pessimists and Pharisees those who 
indignantly disown it and raise the cry of reform. Ifa man proposes 
the redress of any public wrong, he is asked severely whether he con- 
siders himself so much wiser and better than other men that he must 
disturb the existing order and pose as a saint. If he denounces an 
evil, he is exhorted to beware of spiritual pride. If he points out a 
dangerous public tendency or censures the action of a party, he is 
advised to cultivate good humor, to look on the bright side, to remem- 
ber that the world is a very good world, at least the best going, and 
very much better than it was a hundred years ago. 





Undoubtedly, it is; but would it have been better if everybody had 
then insisted that it was the best of all possible worlds, and that we 
must not despond if sometimes a cloud gathered in the sky, ora Ben- 
edict Arnold appeared in the patriot army, or even a Judas Iscariot 
among the chosen twelve? Christ, I think’ did not doubt the beloved 
disciple nor the coming of his kingdom, although he knew and said 
that the betrayer sat with him at table. I believe we do not read that 
Washington either thought it wiser that Arnold’s treachery should be 
denied or belittled, or that he or any other patriot despaired of their 
cause, although the treason was so ve. _—_ Cesar, or Marl- 
borough, or Frederick, would hardly be called great generals if they 
had rebuked the soldier who reported that their lines were beginning 
to break. When the sea is pouring into the ship through an open 
seam, everybody is aware of it. But it is then too late. It is the 
watch who reports the first starting of the seam who saves the ship. 

It is an ill sign when honorable public men find in exposure aad 
denunciation ad wdiic abuses evidence of the Pharisaic disposition 
and a tendency in the critic to think himself holier than other men, 
Was Martin Luther, cheerfully defending his faith against the princes 
of Christendom, a Pharisee? Were the English Puritans, iconoclasts 
in Church and State, but saviors of liberty, pessimists? Were Patrick 
Henry demanding liberty or death, and Wendell Phillips in the night 
of slavery murmuring the music of the morning, birds of ill omen? 
Was Abraham Lincoln, saying of the American Union, A house divided 
against itself cannot stand, assuming to be holier than other Ameri- 
cans? To win a cheap cheer, I have known even intelligent men to 
sneer at the scholar in politics. But ina republic founded upon the 
common school such a sneer seems to me to show a momentary loss 
of common sense. It implies that the political opinions of educated 
men are unimportant and that ignorance is a safer counsellor of the 
republic. If the gentleman who in this very hall last stooped to that 
sneer had asked himself what would have been the fortune of this 
State and this country without its educated leadership, from Samuel 
Adams to Charles Sumner, both sons of Massachusetts, both scholars 
in politics from Harvard College, he might have spared his country, 
his party, and himself, the essential recreancy to America and to man- 
hood which lies in a sneer at education. To the cant about the Phari- 
saism of reform there is one short and final answer. The man who 
tells the truth zs a holier man than the liar. The man who does not 
steal zs a better man than the thief. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts, declaring that politics are moral principles applied to public 
affairs, was a truer patriot and a nobler American than the Senator 
from Kansas declaring that the Decalogue and the Golden Rule have 
no place in a political campaign. 

Our plea for civil service reform rests upon the actual situation. 
Other public questions than that of political corruption engage the 
public mind, but none takes precedence of it in importance. esa 
of it what Dunning said of the power of the crown, it has increased, 
is increasing, and ought to be diminished. Under our government 
reform can be accomplished only by party administration. Yet the 
chief obstruction is the fact that the evil is common to both parties. 
No intelligent man would seriously allege, whatever partisan orators 
and newspapers may assume, that buying votes or prostituting the 
whole power of the public patronage in every form of appointment and 
removal, of salaries, of contracts, of judicial references, of lucrative 
opportunities, are practices confined to one party, or that what is 
known as the machine of one party is better than that of the other. 
The old Democratic Plaquemine frauds in Louisiana were like the old 
Whig pipe-laying frauds in New York. The modern Republican 
“soap” and “ fat-frying,” and the money raised for secret campaign 
funds of which no account is ever rendered, belong to the same system 
of corruption as the modern Democratic mule-buyings and money 
barrels, and Tammany sales of juditial nominations. These things 
are not distinctively Republican or Democratic. They are the com- 
mon crime of parties, the common disgrace of the national name, the 
common danger of American institutions, the common reproach of 
American citizenship, and it is the common duty of that citizenship to 
arrest and correct them. Reform of the civil service is one of the 
plainest, most direct, and most effective methods of correction, because 
it reaches the great fundamental corruption fund, the enormous wages 
of public employees and the vast opportunities of public contracts, 
because it disbands the organized office-holders, the political janizaries 
of the republic, all constituting a system of coercion and bribery uni- 
versally practised, with the authority of long tradition and of national 
acquiescence. 

The government itself in this way sanctions corruption. It leads 
the way in public demoralization, and on the greatest scale tempts to 
the commission of crimes which its own laws punish. By treating 
the emoluments of pyblic employment as rewards for the discharge of 
the common duties of citizens, the party of administration, whatever 
it may be, corrupts the motives of political action, promotes cheating 
and violence at the polls, and resorts to an insidious form of the bri- 
bery which the laws condemn. If aman may properly sell his vote 
for five hundred dollars in the guise of a public office, or fifty thou- 
sand dollars in the form of a job, he may as properly sell it for five 
dollars in cash. When a party practically promises a general sack of 
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the public salary fund in the event of its success, it appeals to the 
most venal motives, and invites votes not by faith in its purpose to 
advance the public welfare, but by hope of individual pecuniary gain. 
Partisan prostitution of the public service is radical treachery to pop- 
ular government, because it makes private interest, and not the public 
welfare, the motive of political action. If, as shrewd observers hold, 
the most obvious change in American character within the century is 
the decline of public spirit, one of its most fruitful causes is the 
spoils system, and to the same source — the expectation of reward for 
the discharge of the public an | which rests upon every citizen — 
may be traced the distorted and demoralized public sentiment which 
largely prevails in regard to military pensions and reckless public ex- 
penditure. To argue that the common duty of American citizenship 
in peace or war will not be discharged without bribery of place or 
money is to acknowledge that honest and efficient government is not 
in itself the highest and only legitimate reward, and to admit that 
corruption has already done its fatal work. There can be no more 
hopeless pessimism than this, and no greater treachery to the funda- 
mental American principle. When government itself puts a price 
upon public spirit, it degrades and demoralizes the national character 
and every relation of life, inviting the people to measure all action by 
the standard of money. But, when the government which does this is 
itself the people, it is plain that they can confront no greater peril nor 
consider any question more momentous. 

In the interest of reform it is the annual duty of the League to test 
the performance of the administration by the principles of reform, 
and I can best discharge this duty this year by considering a ques- 
tion which is frequently and strongly urged upon my attention. It 
is this: Is the conviction of the necessity of reform so general, is 
public opinion upon the subject so ripe that the friends of reform 
may wisely abandon a separate movement and merge their action in 
that of some existing party? In other words, is there already a polit- 
ical party which is actually a party of reform? If there be sucha 
party, I invoke the inquisitive shade of Flanagan, and ask, What are 
we here for? As reformers, the League is composed of protection- 
ists, advocates of a revenue tariff, Prohibitionists and Independents, 
Republicans, Democrats,and Mugwumps. In answering the question, 
therefore, I shall bear this fact in mind, however plainly I may speak. 

The Republican party has unquestionably declared itself in the 
strongest manner to be a party of civil service reform. At the same 
time and with equal force it announced that it was the party of 
protection, and it also demanded effective legislation to secure the 
integrity and +4 of elections. These were the three cardinal 
declarations of the platform, and one of them was especially ad- 
dressed to civil service reformers. Has the course of events during 
the year and since our last meeting justified the assertion of eminent 
Republicans that all honest and practical reformers ought to adhere 
to a party which has proved its fidelity to reform? If it has done so, 
there can be but one answer. But has it done so? 

In accordance with its declaration of protection the Republican 
Congress rapidly matured a tariff at which, as many Republicans 
think, even Henry Clay would have blushed; and in its eagerness to 
fulfil its pledge, hardly stopping for debate, it passed the tariff bill 
in the House, and the delay in the Senate led to protests and compli- 
cations which seemed to threaten a serious breach in the party. The 
party platform also demanded a free vote and a fair count, and to 
secure them the party leaders prepared a bill which with the same 
ardor was swept through the House, and again irritated party journals 
chafed at the slow Senate, and, like the galleries of the French Con- 
vention of ’93, imperatively demanded the passage of the bill. With 
all this zeal and eager haste not to break its pledged faith with the 
country and to carry out the promised policy of protection and of free 
elections, we might naturally expect the party to have shown equal 
zeal in fulfilling its other great promise of civil service reform. A 
revised tariff, an election bill and civil service reform were the three 
great party promises. They were the three distinct pledges, as I 
think every honest Republican will agree, upon which the party 
appealed to the country. If with Mr. Lincoln it had said one war at 
a time, and this time the war is for protection, there could have been 
no question or misunderstanding. But it did not say so. While, 
however, it was content with merely making the promises of a pro- 
tective tariff and an election law, it did not pledge itself to keep them. 
But the promise of civil service reform it expressly proclaimed that it 
would not fail to keep. 

What was this promise? Was it only to enforce a law already on 
the statute book, which is confessedly but a tentative beginning of 
reform? It was very much more. The platform affirmed that reform 
ought to be completed by extension to all grades of the service to 
which it is applicable, that the spirit and purpose of reform should 
be observed in all executive appointments, and that all laws at 
variance with existing reform legislation should be repealed. This 
was the promise. The candidate accepted it, and reiterated the 
pledge. Upon this comprehensive and unequivocal declaration and 
upon that for protection and for an election law the party went to 
the country. The country at the election adopted the platform as 
the policy of administration. It authorized a revision of the tariff, 








the enactment of an election law, the extension of the reformed 
system to every grade of the public service to which it is applicable, 
appointments and removals according to the spirit and purpose of 
reform, and repeal of all laws at variance with reform legislation. It 
is now a year and seven months since the party with this authoriza- 
tion came into complete control of every branch of the government, 
and we have the highest assurance that every promise has been ful- 
filled and every pledge redeemed. 

On the 26th of August, Mr. McKinley, the distinguished leader of 
the House of Representatives, said, in Ohio, “I do not recall any 
legislative body which has so thoroughly kept the pledges of the 
party electing it as the present majority in the House of Representa- 
tives.” In commenting the next day, with admiration, upon the 
speech, the New York 7Zribune said, “The House, at least, has 
thoroughly kept the pledges of the Republican party.” On the 4th 
of September, at Portland, in Maine, the Speaker of the House de- 
clared, amid the enthusiastic acclamation of his audience: “ We 
have achieved all that the party promised, and more. Most plat- 
forms are but glittering generalities, good enough for the campaign ; 
but our last platform has been treated by the House of Representa- 
tives like a deed of trust.” The Speaker and the leader did not 
mean that the House alone has been faithful, because that would 
imply the recreancy of the Executive and the Senate, and impeach 
the good faith of the party before the country. The evident inten- 
tion is to claim proudly that the party has thoroughly redeemed, or 
is in course of redeeming, its pledges; that a revised tariff bill has 
been practically passed ; that a national election law is in progress; 
that Congress is extending the reformed system wherever it is 
applicable; that appointments and removals have been made accord- 
ing to the principles of reform, and that all laws at variance with 
them are in course of repeal. Let us test the accuracy of this un- 

ualified assertion by the facts in regard to the pledge of reform in 
the civil service. 

To how many grades of the service to which it is applicable has 
the reformed system been extended? Not one. How far has the 
spirit and purpose of reform been observed in all executive appoint- 
ments? There are about 2,600 postmasters appointed by the Presi- 
dent. More than 65 per cent. of them have been changed. There 
are more than 55,000 fourth-class postmasters appointed by the Post- 
master-General. Almost half of the whole number and much the 
larger part of those in desirable offices have been changed within 
the nineteen months of the administration, the largest record of 
changes, I believe, ever made within the same time. It was prom- 
ised that the spirit and purpose of reform should be observed. 
That spirit and purpose demand the retention of public officers of 
the highest efficiency in places which are not political. How many 
such officers like Mr. Pearson, late postmaster of New York, and 
Mr. Saltonstall, late collector of Boston, have been retained? In 
place of such officers how many successors have been appointed 
primarily for fitness, and not for politics? Every community can 
answer. The platform declared that all laws at variance with the 
object of reform legislation should be repealed. The power to re- 
peal was given by the election. Chief among these laws and chiefly 
intended by those who drew the declaration were the laws which pre- 
scribe official terms of four years, one of the earliest and greatest 
victories of the spoils system. This declaration in favor of repeal 
was drawn six years ago. It has been solemnly published in the 
same words by two successive conventions. During the six years 
how many of these laws have been repealed? How many party con- 
ventions or party journals have demanded their repeal? How many 
Republican members of Congress have proposed to repeal them or 
any other laws which facilitate corruption by patronage? So far as 
I am aware, not one. 

The party administration declared that all these things were to be 
done to the end that the dangers to free institutions which lurk in the 
power of official patronage may be wisely and effectually avoided. Is 
it to avoid those dangers that the post-office department has been ad- 
ministered in a more partisan spirit than ever before; that the Post- 
master-General has declared that he should not think of appointing a 
Democrat if he could find a fit Republican; that the Assistant Post- 
master General laughed to scorn one of the chief party pledges under 
which he became a public officer, and was enthusiastically congratu- 
lated upon his contempt of the pledge by an organized association of 
members of the party; and that the whole postal service of the country 
has been reconstructed for party purposes? Senator Hiscock of New 
York, to spur the Senate to action upon the tariff, said that not to pass 
the tariff bill would be not only a violation of the most solemn party 
pledges, but it would be perfidy to a direct trust imposed upon Con- 
gress by the voters in 1888. How was this trust imposed but by the 
result of the election? And how does the election impose the fulfil- 
ment of one promise and not of another? How is the declaration in 
favor of civil service reform a less solemn pledge of the party or a 
less direct trust imposed by the election upon Congress? and how is it 
less perfidy for the President, the House, and the Postmaster-General 


| and his assistant deliberately to neglect or violate one solemn pledge 
; Of the platform than for the Senate to disregard another? 
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Why should not reasonable and intelligent men tell the truth 
frankly? The year has demonstrated incontestably that, while the 
Republican party, absolutely dominant in the administration, is a 
party of protection, it is not a party of civil service reform. Its 
careful and elaborate tariff declarations were sincere. They were in- 
tended to be the substance of the platform, because the Republican 
leaders thought that Mr. Cleveland had thrown away the chance of 
the Democratic party by his message of 1887, and they were sure that 
upon the issue of protection they could carry the country. But the 
Republican platform declaration of 1884 upon civil service reform 
was reiterated in the same words in 1888, not as a cardinal article 
of party faith, like the non-extension of slavery in 1860, or the un- 
conditional prosecution of the war in 1864, or the measures of re- 
construction in 1868 and 1872, but both as a gibe and a lure for 
independent voters. No sincere Republican, I think, would say that 
the party and the platform in 1888 meant civil service reform in the 
same sense that they meant protection, or that they had meant 
the restriction of slavery in 1860. The political devastation of the 
post-office and other offices which has been accomplished within 
nineteen months would have been as impossible under a reform 
administration as the reduction of the tariff to a revenue basis under 
a protection administration. It is undeniable that, in passing a tariff 
bill, the Republican party has kept its promise. It is equally unde- 
niable that, in the general partisan pillage of the civil service, the 
Republican party has broken its promise. 

This is not to say that nothing has been done nor that the reform 
law has been either grossly violated or generally disregarded. It is 
only saying that the party cannot honestly claim the confidence of 
civil service reformers. The law, indeed, might have been repealed, 
as Republican Representatives in Congress and Republican journals 
have desired. But it is still a law. The Commission might have 
been paralyzed, but it remains efficient and alert. Mr. Commissioner 
Roosevelt, whose fidelity and zeal cannot be questioned, assures us 
that ninety-two per cent. of employees who were appointed in the 
classified service under the late Democratic administration still hold 
their places, and that the law has been fairly enforced. Congress, 
also, after some Republican opposition, has granted the Commission 
five additional clerks, with salaries amounting to $6,600. The prompt 
protest of the League and of the friends of reform prevented the nul- 
lification of the rules by Congress in the appointment of additional 
medical pension examiners; and some postmasters, upon urgent local 
requests, have been retained. The grand jury of the District of 
Columbia has indicted the president and treasurer of a political club 
in Washington for soliciting political contributions from government 
employees. Mr. McKinley, also, ip the House, when arguing for the 
appropriation for the five clerks, declared that, if his party is pledged 
to one thing more than another, it is to the Civil Service Reform 
Law, which, he added, “is sustained by the best sentiment of the 
country, Republicans and Democrats alike.” He was seconded by 
Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, who stated with force and lucidity the prin- 
ciples of reform. The New York 7Z7idune, also the Philadelphia 
Press, Telegraph, Ledger, and American, the Chicago /nter-Ocean, 
the Boston Journal and Worcester Spy, and other leading Republi- 
can organs, vigorously advocate reform. 

These are all very agreeable and very significant facts, for they 
show the steady rise of public opinion. But what I have stated 
is the total fulfilment during the year of the great promise of 
reform. There has been no increase of appropriation except for the 
five clerks, and Congress has not yet acted upon any other of the 
recommendations made in the last report of the Commission. There 
has been no pretence that the service has not been treated as spoils ; 
there has been no repeal of the four years’ Jaws or attempt to repeal 
them; there has been no enlargement of the classified service by 
executive or legislative action since the 30th of June, 1889. The 
number of persons embraced in the classified service is larger per- 
haps by three thousand than it was a year ago; but this is due wholly 
to the growth of the service previously classified, which now includes 
probably about 32,000 places. If this were the manner in which the 
Republican promise of tariff revision and of an election law had been 


fulfilled, would the Speaker of the House and the leader of its major- 


ity have celebrated with so joyful a hallelujah the thorough fulfilment 
Oo 


every party pledge and the sacred observance of the party prom- 
ises? If private trustees had so executed a deed of trust, would they 
have been proudly eager to call public attention to their performance. 
The leader of the House and the Republican journals which advo- 
cate reform in the abstract would hardly admit that the reform decla- 


rations of Mr. Cleveland and his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 


Fairchild, the appointment of Mr. Pearson, the fair enforcement of 
the reform law, and many other excellent acts of the late administra- 
tion, with the strong support of many friendly papers, proved the 
Democratic party to be a party of reform. They would be wholly 
justified. No intelligent man would venture such an assertion, and 
certainly such facts do not prove it. But they prove it quite as much 
as some excellent appointments of President Harrison, and the fair 
enforcement of the reform law, and the frank declarations of Mr. 
McKinley and Mr. Lodge, and the admirable articles of certain news- 
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papers prove the Republican to be a party of reform. Of what avail, 
as such proof, are the words of Mr. McKinle against the contemptu- 
ous words and despoiling deeds of Mr. Clarkson? But is Mr. 
Clarkson denounced and repudiated by the Republican press, b 
Republican conventions, by Republican orators? Mr. Butterwort 
in the House doubts for one brilliant moment the wisdom of certain 
details of the tariff bill; Mr. Plumb in the Senate prefers a lower tax 
on crockery; Mr. Halstead in the press doubts the timeliness and 
expediency of the election bill; Mr. Blaine himself is unable to see 
in the tariff bill visions of greedy foreign markets opening to the 
American farmer,— and instantly the party heavens darken, in news- 
paper offices thunder of warning growls and the lightning of denun- 
ciation flashes, the lurid air resounds with the explosion of dreadful 
epithets, “renegade,” “apostate,” “traitor,” “assistant Democrat.” 
The whole party is in an uproar; the hesitating heretics are warned 
to remember the solemn promises of the platform, the awful mandate 
of the country, and to pause shuddering, but repentant, upon the 
brink — which, when the vote is taken, they wisely do. 

But if one platform pledge be so vital, and its least neglect or in- 
fringement so fatal, why not another? If Mr. Plumb be condemned 
as a deputy Democrat, and Mr. Halstead branded as an apostate, and 
even Mr. Blaine rock in the doldrums of party doubt, not because 
of rejection or scorn of any party pledge, but merely because of dif- 
ference of view as to the degree or method of applying an accepted 
party principle, why should Mr. Clarkson be feasted and cheered by 
fellow-Republicans after contemptuously rejecting a professed party 
principle, oe violating a party pledge, and at every cross-road 
in the Union gayly posting his party as a liar? The reason is not 
that Mr. McKinley and Mr. Lodge and the party papers which I 
mentioned are playing false, but simply that they are playing. Re- 
publican organs called the Republican tariff dissenters and Republi- 
cans who would defer the passage of the election bill Benedict 
Arnolds, because the party is aggressively a party of high protec- 
tion and of a national election law. But they do not call Mr. Clark- 
son Judas Iscariot, because the party leaders generally, and their 
captains of hundreds and lieutenants of fifties, scorn civil service 
reform, and heartily approve and applaud Mr. Clarkson’s course. 

I said three years ago that, however worthy of respect and confi- 
dence for many reasons the Democratic administration might be, this 
League did not regard it “as in any strict sense of the words a civil 
service reform administration.” So I say now of its successor. It 
would be a great misfortune for the cause of reform if it were sup- 
posed that the League held certain excellent executive appointments, 
and the unqualified declarations of the leader of the House, and the 
strong expressions of some leading Republican journals, and the 
retention of ninety-two per cent. of the employees in the classified 
service, which was equally true of the last administration, —, 
and encouraging as such signs undoubtedly are, to be a fulfilment o 
the Republican pledge to observe the spirit and purpose of reform in 
all executive appointments and to correct the dangerous evils of pat- 
ronage. If it be said that the spirit and purpose of reform is a 
phrase of doubtful meaning, it is certainly a phrase no more doubtful 
than the American spirit and the spirit of liberty. However doubtful 
it may be, it is certain that it does not mean a practical clean sweep 
of the service except that part included within the law. I ask any 
candid Republican how many Republican conventions this year, ex- 
cept in Massachusetts, have even remembered to mention reform, or 
how soon reform is likely to be achieved by the party at its present 
rate of progress. I ask him whether that party would ever have 
stayed the territorial devastations of slavery, have aroused the glo- 
rious enthusiasm of the American people, or have consumed our na- 
tional sin in the fervid glow of patriotism, if it had been no more the 
party of liberty than it is of civil service reform. At the close of the 
war for the Union, when the constitutional amendment abolishin 
slavery was adopted, Mr. Garrison, President of the American Anti- 
slavery Society, declared that its object was accomplished, and pro- 
posed that the society be dissolved. When the Republican party is 
in the act of making its pledge of civil service reform, like its pledges 
of protection and a an election law, an actual performance, if I am 
then still President of the League, I shall gladly entertain a motion 
for its dissolution. 

But if I admit that the country is divided practically into two parties, 
and that reform is not the present serious purpose of either of them, 
do I not concede a general and hopeless public indifference upon the 
subject? I answer that I concede only what is true of every reform 
at the beginning. “The first thing,” said Alexander Hamilton, “in 
all great operations of such a government as ours is to secure the 
opinion of the people.” Reformers make opinion, and opinion makes 
parties. First the Abolitionists, then the Republicans. Seven years 
ago the reform law was passed in a spasm of Congressional terror 
from a reverse in the election. It did not represent mature public 
conviction, but it did show Congressional consciousness of the drift of 
public opinion. This year the whole weight and character of the 
House refused to repeal the law, while its leader affirmed that the best 
sentiment of the country demanded reform. The House and the 
leader, indeed, were content with the affirmation, and did not try to 
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satisfy the demand. But so far opinion has ripened. The reformer 
who would despond because no party has yet adopted reform would 
despair of day because the sun does not rise at dawn. 

The opinions of thoughtful men, the convictions of the fireside 
and of the private citizens, affect very slowly party action. The 
American feels that he can act effectively only with a party; and it 
is one of the chief evils of the spoils system that reckless abuse of 
patronage, the most lavish and acknowledged corruption, have made 
paged despotism so absolute that the conscience and intelligence 
of the country are largely enslaved by unprincipled ignorance and in- 
solent cunning. Even public men are shy of their own consciences, 
lest they should obstruct their own advancement. Like Lord Mel- 
bourne, they are afraid that “this damned morality will ruin every- 
thing.” Honest and patriotic citizens wince at the methods by which 
often candidates are nominated, and hang their heads as they reluc- 
tantly vote for them, following ignoble leaders and strengthenin 
public wrongs. Young men, with the generous political ambition o 
their race burning to reach that lofty prize, the noble leadership of 
men, find, to their dismay, that the hard condition is bowing down 
to the hat of Gesler, and losing their self-respect. 

Civil Service Reform has the future, because it means crushing this 
machine, overthrowing this tyranny, recovering political independence, 
and emancipating American citizenship. It means parties that stand 
for conviction, for self-respect in the public service, for political mo- 
rality, and honest government. It is not yet established, for the same 
reason that slavery was not destroyed at once, when its enormity was 
perceived and acknowledged. Like political corruption, slavery was 
entrenched in tradition, interest, ignorance, prejudice, possession, and 
only gradually did conviction ripen into purpose and private wish 
tower into indomitable will. It was a dark shadow in which long and 
shamefully the country walked, its conscience wounded, its name dis- 
graced. But the Union emerged in the clear light of liberty, and 
there is no American who would turn backward to the evil day. The 
same conscience, the same intelligence, that at last overthrew slavery, 
now proposes with the same undismayed persistence to stay political 
corruption, and every sign shows that, like our brothers of the last 
generation, we, too, are walking toward the light. 





RESOLUTIONS OF THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM LEAGUE. 


OCTOBER 2, 1890. 


1. The National Civil Service Reform League, in common with all 
citizens who desire the overthrow of the great and perilous evil known 
as the spoils system, congratulates the country that the attempt to 
nullify the reform law during the present session of Congress was de- 
cisively defeated in the House of Representatives; that the law was 
defended by distinguished and able representatives of both political 
parties ; and that the leader of the majority in the House declared that’ 
his party was A/edged to nothing more than to civil service reform, 
which, he said, truly, was sustained by the best opinion of both par- 
ties, Republicans and Democrats alike. The League gladly recog- 
nizes the fact that about thirty-two thousand places in the public 
service are now fillled upon free and fair competition by merit alone, 
while Commissioner Roosevelt gives public assurance that 92 per 
cent. of clerks so appointed under the late administration have been 
retained under the present administration. The League records with 
satisfaction the wholesome precedents of the action of the Attorney- 
General of the United States in sustaining, after long controversy, the 
Civil Service Commission, and in causing the revocation of appoint- 
ments made in defiance of the reform law, and the indictment, though 
after long delay, by the grand jury of the District of Columbia, of the 
president and treasurer of a political club in Washington for soliciting 
political contributions from government employees. With equal sat- 
isfaction the League recalls the success of the friends of reform in 
frustrating an attempt in Congress to evade the reform law by secur- 
ing the appointment of pension examiners without the prescribed 
examination. The League regards the complete, forcible, and com- 
prehensive explanation and defence of the principles, operation, and 
results of the reform which was made by the National Civil Service 
Commission before the committee on investigation of the House of 
Representatives as a great and timely public service, for which the 
Commission is entitled to public gratitude. It again congratulates 
the country upon the admirable choice of Civil Service Commissioners 
made by the present administration,—a selection the merit of which 
has been demonstrated by the ability and efficiency with which they 
have performed the duties of their office; and the League mentions 
with pleasure, as a sign of the progress of public opinion, the unquali- 
fied advocacy of the principles of reform by many of the leading jour- 
nals of both national parties in the country. 

2. While according to the national administration the amplest 
credit for whatever advance may have been made in the practical ap- 
plication of civil service reform to the conduct of public business, it 





is, nevertheless, our duty to again remind the country of the pledges 
made by the successful party at the last presidential election, and to 
note how far these pledges have been kept. The pledges of the party 
of administration were, first, that reform of the civil service, already 
auspiciously begun, should be completéd by further extension of the 
reformed system to all grades of the service to which it is applicable ; 
second, that the spirit and purpose of reform should be observed in 
all executive appointments; third, that all laws at variance with the 
object of existing reform legislation should be repealed. These 
pledges have been disregarded. The reformed system has not been 
extended. Not only have not the spirit and the purpose of reform 
been observed in all executive appointments, but they have been 
often and grossly violated. The laws at variance with reform legis- 
lation have not been repealed, nor has there been any proposition for 
their repeal. Against this practical contempt of pledges the League 
records its unqualified protest. 

3. The arbitrary removal of postmasters for no other cause than 
their political opinions or party affiliations, resulting in a partisan 
devastation of an important branch of the public service, is a breach 
of faith with the country, and a grave offence against pure politics 
and the interests of an efficient public service. 

4. The League holds that the important duty of taking the census 
should have been committed to officers selected because of their fit- 
ness, and with no regard to political or partisan considerations ; and 
it sees in the general dissatisfaction throughout the country with the 
results of the census a logical consequence of disregard of these 
principles. 

5. While holding that the power of removal should be vested in 
appointing officers subject only to a sound discretion, the League also 
holds that no opportunity for changes in the public service, which is 
not political, for reasons partisan should be permitted. It therefore 
urges all friends of reform to press upon public attention and on Con- 
gress the repeal of the laws prescribing fixed terms of office, which 
were designed to facilitate partisan changes without the odium of 
express and positive removal. Places which are not political, and 
which are filled by appointment, should be vacated, except by death 
or resignation, only by the deliberate act of responsible appointing 
officers after fair opportunity of explanation or denial of charges ; and, 
in order that such officers may be held strictly to their responsibility, 
the widest publicity should be given to removals, and such officers 
should be required by Jaw to publicly record the reason for removals 
made by their authority. 

6. The experience of Boston and Cambridge has proved the entire 
practicability of extending the system of selection by merit to the 
labor service of those cities, and, in view of the renewal of our coast 
defences and of the reconstruction of the navy, the League recom- 
mends the application of the same system to the selection of laborers 
in the national navy yards, and the extension of the examinations to 
all other positions in the navy yards to which they are applicable, and 
it renews its recommendation he a similar extension of the merit sys- 
tem to the Indian service. 

7. As a measure of relief from one of the worst and most widely 
diffused abuses of the spoils system, the League approves the princi- 
ples and objects of the bill introduced into Congress during the present 
session to regulate the appointment of fourth-class postmasters, by 
causing their selection to be made upon business principles, and with- 
out regard to political interests and opinions. 

8. The League reaffirms its unswerving fidelity to the American 
and democratic principle of the equal right of every citizen to seek 
and to compete on equal terms for appointment to office, without the 
necessity of asking aid from party friends or political leaders. The 
practicability and benefit of civil service reform have been amply and 
conclusively demonstrated ; and, as the necessity of reform was never 
more urgent, the League declares that, in the interest of honest gov- 
ernment, of the freedom and purity of the ballot, and of the overthrow 
of political corruption, it will prosecute with unflagging energy its 
appeal to that matured opinion of the American people which steadily 
me a reforms every abuse that menaces the welfare of the re- 
public. 


DINNER GIVEN BY THE 
MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 


The members of the various associations of Massachusetts gave a 
dinner to the visiting members of other civil service reform associa- 
tions on Thursday evening, October 2. This served as a pleasant 
winding up of the annual meeting of the League. Mr. Roger 
Wolcott, one of the vice-presidents of the Massachusetts Civil Service 
Reform League, presided. There were present the following-named 
gentlemen : — 

Mr. George William Curtis, president of the National Civil Service 
Reform League; Mr. Charles J. Bgnaparte of Baltimore, Mr. Lucius 
B. Swift, Mr. William D: Foulke of Indiana, Mr. Sherman S. Rogers 
of Buffalo, Mr. Everett P. Wheeler of New York, Mr. Charles T. 
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Russell, Jr., Silas W. Burt, William Endicott, Jr., Richard H. Dana, 
A. J. C. Sowdon, Charles L. Young, Herbert L. Harding, George 
Wigglesworth, H. L. Higginson, J. J. Myers, William R. Lord, Fred- 
erick A. Hinckley, Herbert G. Lord, William B. Durant, W. T. Piper, 
George G. Wright, Hamilton B. Tompkins, George H. Johnson, Otto 
B. Cole, John Ritchie, Joseph Flamand, J. W. Gleed, E. H. Bradford, 
Jacob L. Williams, James P. Tolman, F. F. Raymond, 2d, Jabez Fox, 
J. B. Richardson, Robert N. Toppan, Francis W. Vaughan, A. A. 
Vaughan, C. E. Vaughan, H. N. Wheeler, David Gray, i A. Rich- 
mond, Morrill Wyman, Jr., Curtis Guild, Jr., Butler R. Wilson, N. P. 
Hallowell, Charles L. Smith, Richard P. Hallowell, D. B. Flint, 
Arthur Lord, Woodward Emery, the Rev. Edward H. Hall, Francis 
K. Carey, W. S. Smith, S. M. Warren, H. Langford Warren, G. W. 
Bemis, Edward P. Wilbur, Henry Sherwin, Warren P. Dudley, B. 
Schlesinger, Charles Wheeler, Dana Estes, Darwin E. Ware, Arthur 
Hobart, Moorfield Storey, C. W. Watson, Dr. W. Wesselhoeft, 
Cornelius Wellington, William Potts, Edward Carey of New York, 
F. O. Mason, W. W. Vaughan, J.@Hemsley Johnson, R. Francis 
Wood, Henry H. Sprague, Charles Theodore Russell, C. H. Warner, 
Edward L. Pierce, William H. Baldwin, Grenville H. Norcross, Will- 
iam A. Aiken, Henry H. Edes, and Henry Lee. 


MR. WOLCOTT’S OPENING ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen,— It is my first duty —a most pleasant one —to extend 
the cordial welcome of the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform 
League to those who have come hither from a distance, and whose 
presence here attests the strong hold which this reform has taken 
upon thinking and patriotic men in different parts of our country. It 
is of good augury when men of like mind from the East and West 
and the South join hands in fixed resolve to abolish one of the prin- 
cipal causes of corruption in our elections, of degradation in our 
politics, and of ignoble and debasing demands upon the time and 
powers of our public men. The evil attacked was of colossal dimen- 
sions, and seemed firmly intrenched in the personal interests of thou- 
sands and the acquiescing indifference of most. But the assault was 
made,— at first by a forlorn hope, at last by an army with banners,— 
and, if the citadel is not yet taken, the outworks are occupied; and, 
—— the siege may be long, the brigand flag must come down at 
ast. 

Those who believed that this giant evil of patronage was, cancer- 
like, corrupting our body politic were first met with the sneer of 
ridicule, which often wounds and sometimes kills. But they outlived 
that. They were next well-nigh deafened by the angry how: of de- 
nunciation and insolent defiance, finding its culminating utterance 
in the famous inquiry of the statesman of Flanagan’s Mills. Why 
was it ever intimated that there could be anything more enduring 
than brass? But this phase, too, of resistance is past. The reform 
has now to encounter what is, perhaps, a more perilous form of oppo- 
sition. Neither political party can afford to disregard it, and few 
men in public life have the hardihood to declare their opposition to 
it. Many, however, render it lip-service, and bend the pregnant 
hinges of the knee in political platforms and anti-election professions, 
only to retire into secret convention and pass nullification resolutions. 
Yet, in spite of open opposition and insincere support, it cannot be 
doubted that the reform has already accomplished much, that the 
good it has done is more widely recognized, and that its further ex- 
tension is certain. It requires no apology at the hands of its sup- 
porters, or of those charged with its admnistration, and, when these 
latter now speak, it is in the ringing tone of confidence and cheer. 
We can fix no time when the reform will have accomplished its per- 
fect work. It may be long deferred, or it may come with the sudden- 
ness which so often characterizes political revolutions. But, when 
appointment to the sixty thousand fourth-class postmasterships is 
removed from politics ee | no longer furnishes material for patronage, 
the dawn will be near. 

You will take it in good part if I venture to remind you that we 
meet to-night, not as Republicans or Democrats, as advocates or 
opponents of the McKinley bill or of the election bill or of any other 
measure or any man now occupying the attention of the country, 
but simply as civil service reformers,—it would be unprofitable, I 
think, to allow our discussions, like vagrant cattle, to wander into 
these other fields. It was also, I am informed, partly with the pur- 
pose of avoiding any political coloring that the committee have sent 
no invitations to actual or prospective candidates for office. I am 
inclined to think, however, that the committee may have been uncon- 
sciously influenced in its decision by the difficulty of securing in 
Boston any hall of sufficient dimensions for their accommodation. 

But, gentlemen, I have delayed you too long already. You would 
not excuse me if I did not call first upon one whose patriotic love 
of his country, and determination that she shall purge from herself 
whatever is unworthy, have inspired his voice and pen throughout 
his life. To him it has never happened to receive the praise of base 
and ignoble men. He fights a fair fight with a weapon as keen and 
of as fine temper as a Damascus blade. I present Mr. George 
William Curtis, 
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Mr. Curtis was then introduced, and was received with the greatest 
applause of the evening. 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS SPEAKS. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,— Dr. Johnson says, | remember, 
that “dinner lubricates business”; and I know no city in which the 
business of politics in every relation is more thoroughly lubricated by 
dinner than the city of Boston. [Applause and vs gee Every 
political party seems to be here amply provided with clubs, every 
club abundantly furnished with dinners, and also with the benevolent 
desire of feeding the whole world with the crumbs of wit, wisdom, 
and eloquence that fall from the table. My first duty, gentlemen, as 
I face you at this hospitable board, is to thank you in the name of 
all of us who are your guests to-night for the manifest hospitality, for 
the thoughtful care in every detail which a host can have for his 
guests which we have found awaiting us in Boston. What shall be 
our fortune hereafter in other cities we cannot tell. The city of 
Buffalo was mentioned this afternoon as our next meeting-place, and 
those of us who are here are pleased to believe that an example 
which cannot be avoided has been set by Boston. [Laughter and 
applause.] I suppose that the disposition of politicians and of re- 
formers of every condition to-day springs from the fact that from this 
cheerful table-land the prospect in every direction is so bright and 
encouraging. [Laughter and apéienee.{ It is a kind of Pisgah 
height, from which we all look into our land of promise. In our 
city of New York, when we desire to look into that land of promise 
from our Pisgah, our Moses is the gentleman who sits at my left, our 
friend Mr. Wheeler, of New York. He is always taking us up 
higher; and, as he puts on his seven-league boots of optimism, he 
skips over time and circumstance with such extreme rapidity that we 
all go home sure of waking up in the millennium to-morrow morning. 
For my own part, I own that I never stand by his side after dinner, 
so to speak, and view the prospect o’er, but [om sure that by to- 
morrow, certainly, every pessimist in the land will hold his peace and 
continue to hold it, for the simple reason that he deserves to hold it, 
and that the good Yankee common sense, which has applied itself so 
well to the private business of men, will apply itself also to the 
public affairs of the nation, and plant that on the same height by 
its side. 

Indeed, gentlemen, the comedy of the spoils system would be irre- 
sistible except for its tragedy. The familiar story of Mr. Lincoln is 
illustrative, I think, of the whole system. His term lasted during 
the Civil War. If ever there was a President who should have been 
released by the circumstances of his administration from the press- 
ure of office and from the office-holder, it would seem to have been 
Mr. Lincoln. But he was not released; and there was no more deter- 
mined seeker after office, in season and out of season, by night and by 
day, than a certain United States Senator, whose name did not in the 
least resemble James, and whom, therefore, I will call Jimmy. Mr. 
Lincoln was asked to describe his days in the White House; and, 
after describing them, he came to the evening. “Well,” said he, 
“T sit by my fire and I talk with the family, and then I go out to the 
War Office and I see Secretary Stanton, and ask him the events of 
the day and about the boys at the front in the army and in the navy, 
and then I go home to my chamber, and I undress; and I commit 
those boys to the care of Providence, and I look under the bed to 
see if Jimmy is there, and, if not, I pounce into it.” [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

If there should be a new Utopia, a new Atlantis, depicted, in which 
the chief employment of its legislators and public men was the turn- 
ing out of postmasters because of their views upon taxation, or 
quarrelling over the appointment of census-takers, porters, and scrub- 
women, on the ground that nobody would organize political parties, 
or conduct political campaigns, even, as so lately said by a dis- 
tinguished gentleman in Washington, carry torches in a torchlight 
procession, or do any of the duties of a political nature, unless hired 
by the public money to do it, and if this system was represented and 
praised in this book as peculiarly a Republican system, and a signal 
illustration of the superiority of popular government to all other forms, 
and if, still further, we were told that this was not a joke, but the se- 
rious picture of a community which held itself to be a model fof man- 
kind, and yet prided itself especially upon this arrant absurdity as a 
characteristic of itself,—1I am very sure that we should all laugh at 
this as a wild fancy. But still, if any man could persuade us that this 
was not a joke, but was the serious practice of perhaps the most in- 
telligent nation of the world, and defended by very able statesmen 
in that nation as a necessary condition of the continuation of repub- 
lican government and discharge of public duty by republican citizens, 
then it would become a joke beyond belief, and all the humor of the 
humorists of the world who have shaken the world with laughter and 
the bitter satires of Gulliver would have been outdone. | say the 
comedy would be irresistible but for the tragedy. It is plain that 
the state of things I describe is absurd ; but it is very tragical when 
this system is accepted as the really true and natural system of the 
public service of the United States in its civil departments, and when 
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the public servants of the United States are distributed into various 
chain-gangs, driven by bosses of high or low degree. It becomes a 
national tragedy when this poison infects the whole political system, 
touches the national character, and begins to deprive the people of 
the United States, as Webster declared long ago it would deprive 
them, of the control of their own government. I know no higher 
patriotic duty than to hold up more and more to public scorn and 
ridicule this system and its aiders and abettors in public and in pri- 
vate life for the benefit of this whole country. ,[Applause.] I know 
no more striking illustration of the healthy condition of the American 
political mind than the manner in which, during the past year, or 
since last spring, a Senator of the United States has been riddled 
and blazed and roasted by the humorous good sense and moral per- 
ception of the people of the country for declaring that morals and 
politics had no connection whatever. 

I am sure that you will agree with me that this was one of those 
political doctors — to whatever political party he may have belonged 
—who regarded party spirit very much as Dr. Johnson described port 
wine: “It is black, it is thick, and it makes you drunk. What more 
do you want?” [Applause and iensiaee] It seems to me he 
belongs to that school of politics whose cry is, “ Give us the majority, 
and we will make the minority howl.” That school forgets that the 
first duty of the majority — because power always tends to intoxicate 
itself—is to protect the right of the minority. [Applause.] And 
for this reason I repeat that power always tends to intoxicate itself, 
and therefore the hope of improvement, of change, of reform, neces- 
sarily lies in the minority always in every society. The triumphant 
majority upon which Mr. Speaker rides was no more triumphant than 
the majority of forty years, whose reckless tyranny transformed the 
minority of that day into the triumphant majority that bore Mr. 
Speaker to his chair. ‘ Czesar had his Brutus, Chacon the First had 
his Cromwell,”— may the crowned majority in our country, Mr. Presi- 
dent, profit by their example. [Applause.] As for politics and 
morals, I ask any gentleman, I ask any candid American, whether 
every object of the controversy which we call political is not a moral 
one. What is the end of politics but to obtain honest government? 
It is a moral end. It is to establish justice in human and private 
affairs. What did your own poet, the poet of all of us, say, but that 
“one with God is a majority ”? 

I did not need to wait until after dinner to take a cheerful view of 
the prospects of civil service reform. I am sometimes inclined to 
think that I live permanently on that Pisgah height, and that my win- 
dows look out on the promised land. But, if you ask me the grounds 
for my cheerful views of the prospect, I would say they are indicated 
in the remarks made by way of comment upon the words of the 
Senator, which are now notorious. There is never now a question of 
the necessity and promise of civil service reform. I appeal to you if 
it is not true that in every serious, profound treatment of the political 
demands of this country there is never a question, whether in college 
halls, in discussions in the press, or incidental political speeches,— 
there is never a question of the necessity and the promise of civil 
service reform. I alluded in my address last night to what was said 
by the distinguished leader of the majority of the national House of 
Representatives. I think he spoke truly. I remember that within 
the year Mr. Cleveland — who seems to me, I confess, the inevitable 
candidate of his party for the next nomination to the Presidency — 
said in this very city that the reform was the greatest safeguard 
— the thorough and disgraceful degradation of the public service 
of this country. 

Now observe that there are two eminent, practical political leaders. 
They are honest or they are dishonest. If they are honest, what they 
say implies necessarily a large party following, of which they are con- 
scious: if they are dishonest, nevertheless, it shows their conscious- 
ness of the wide-spread sentiment; and in both cases the remarks are 
indicative of their consciousness of this great political power. If you 
say to me that talk is cheap, and fine words butter no parsnips; if 
you perhaps say the Republican party professes McKinley, but prac- 
tises Clarkson, that the Democratic party cheers for Cleveland, but 
votes for Hill [laughter], I shall reply to you that, when on the ocean, 
when a ship is sailing toward you, you first see the glimmering top of 
the mast before you see the hull of the vessel; and yet from that dot 
on the horizon you may infer the full-rigged ship, as surely as from 
his single tooth Cuvier deduced his whole animal. [Applause.] The 
spirit of civil service reform is a thousand-fold stronger and more 
vital this moment, in this country, than the spirit of reaction. 

The day is surely coming, it seems to me, when the antiquated and 
absurd system of the spoils will seem to the good sense of this coun- 
try as incredible as to the Western farmer seems the treading out of 
grain ~ 4 the clumsy hoofs of cattle. Reform is the cotton-gin which 
will pick our politics clean. [Applause.] The spirit of reform is em- 
bodied in that alert and aggressive spirit to which the League in its 
deliberations to-day has done full justice, which is shown in the 
young and intrepid member of the Civil Service Commission, whose 
name is well known to you. [Applause.] Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
[applause] typifies the spirit of reform. That is the spirit,— young, 
aggressive, indomitable,— but it will go on when the white heads and 


the gray beards have disappeared. Remember the reply of Paul 
Jones, as his ship sailed into the fight, when he was called upon to 
surrender: “Surrender? Why, bless your soul, dear sir, I have 
only just begun to fight?” [Applause.] 

Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte, of Baltimore, was next introduced by 
the President, the latter gracefully quoting Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
recognition of the merit system as being a reason why his descend- 
ant came by his interest in this reform. 


SPEECH OF MR. CHARLES J. BONAPARTE. 


Mr. Bonaparte, in opening, said that his ancestor, doubtless, had 
many things to answer ray I that he was not aware that he was 
responsible for his interest in civil service reform. “If that be so,” 
said he, “ with all my heart I wish his spirit ease.” After alluding to 
the difficulty in following immediately after such a speaker as Mr. 
Curtis, he said: There is but one serious word I wish to say while 
we have assembled together to consider the gratifying progress of 
civil service reform, and while yet considering the much greater task 
before us, and that is that it is important to understand what civil 
service reform really means. In one simple, honest sentence it 
means the application of the Decalogue to public life. [Applause.] 
We believe that the Decalogue and Golden Rule have a place in our 
public life, and that politics are not essentially immoral; that they 
constitute a career worthy to-day, as a hundred years ago, of the 
honorable men descended from the honorable men who then pur- 
sued them. We aim to make them more like what they were then; 
for to the past belong the brightest virtue and most generally recog- 
nized merit of a nobler community, that not merely technical selec- 
tion of an employee shall be made, and that promotions shall be for 
merit alone. The rest is merely a means to that end. And now, 
——_ I will say one thing more, which is something which I 
ave said before, as I must frankly admit, and which has always 
been favorably received, and may possibly on this occasion receive 
our approbation. I will now say, in view of what has been said 
efore,— and so well said—and what may be said hereafter, I will 
not further occupy your time. a 
Mr. Charles Theodore Russell, Jr., Chairman of the Massachusetts 
oe of Civil Service Commissioners, was next introduced. He 
said: — 


SPEECH OF CHARLES THEODORE RUSSELL, JR. 


It marks progress in the reform you advocate that the flow of elo- 
quence at a civil service dinner can occasionally be interrupted by 
a civil service Commissioner. The National League meets upon con- 
genial soil. I remember that soon after the organization of the Mas- 
sachusetts Commission I went with some misgivings for advice to 
Mr. Eaton, the father of the civil service rules. He said,— I cannot 
repeat his exact words,— “ You need have no fear about civil service 
rules in Massachusetts. Your commission is planted in congenial 
soil. You will have forces behind you, where we national commis- 
sioners have them in front of us. Our work is largely explanation, 
where yours will be simply administration.” Mr. Eaton’s prediction 
has proved true. We of Massachusetts born believe that any re- 
form thought out by her scholars and formulated by her legislators 
will be approved by her people. We welcome the League to a Com- 
monwealth in which to-day nearly one-half of our public servants 
have passed a competitive examination under civil service rules, been 
certified for appointment from the top of our eligible lists, and have 
been appointed to office without any regard to their political or relig- 
ious creed. I do not believe that any one of the civil service com- 
missioners could state the politics of a single individual certified for 
appointment during the past five years. We welcome the League to 
a city which is the first in the country to recognize the democratic 
principle that mechanics and day laborers are as much entitled to 
public employment upon merit without regard to personal or political 
influence as are public clerks, prison guards, or police officers. One 
thousand six hundred and sixty-four men are to-day working in the 
employ of the city of Boston who owe their employment to no City 
Hall “boss” or ward politician, but solely to their certification under 
the three tests provided by civil service rules: first, experience in the 
work; second, soldier preference; and, third, the number of persons 
dependent upon each for support. 

If your system is a dream or a humbug, is it not time that some- 
body in enlightened Massachusetts detected and exposed the fraud ? 
Our work is done in the broad daylight: there are no secret archives 
in any public office in Massachusetts. Public officers are under the 
watchful eye of an intelligent and critical public. The records of 
our commission have always been open to the inspection of the most 
critical sceptic or the humblest citizen, yet during those five years 
the commission has had the cordial support and the active interest 
of Governors Robinson, Ames, and Brackett, year by year the legis- 
lature has perfected the law and extended its operation, granting every 
appropriation called for by the commissioners,—an appropriation 
which now amounts to one-quarter of one per cent. of the annual com- 
pensation of the public servants classified under the rules. The system 
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has the approval of the appointing officers, who find in relief from 
importunity ability to get the most efficient labor and a benefit to the 
public service. Massachusetts sends, I think, this message to the 
League: First, faithful, efficient public servants shall continue in office 
during good behavior. The gray-haired clerk in our State House, 
the veteran police officer in our streets, speak more eloquently than 
can I against the theory of Mr. Clarkson that the public offices, like 
the public currency, should have rapid circulation, in order to keep 
the people patriotic. And Massachusetts says this, that appointment 
to her business public offices shall be regulated by law,—a law ad- 
ministered by an authority outside and independent of the appointing 
power, “to the end,” as our Constitution says, “that this shall be a 
government of laws, and not of men.” 


REMARKS OF SHERMAN S. ROGERS. 


Mr. Sherman S. Rogers of Buffalo, being introduced, gave an 
account of a brilliant address made by Father Cronin at one of the 
meetings of the Reform League in Buffalo. He stated that at the 
same meeting there had been one hundred new members added to 
the League. Said he: “Civil service reform is certainly in a healthy, 
fighting condition. We are glad in Buffalo to know that we can 
follow the leadership of Massachusetts, and that Massachusetts men 
and Massachusetts principles, and men of New England extraction, 
are likely in the end to bring to the great State of New York a 
thorough civil service reform.’ Ig gm, 

The chairman then introduced the Hon. William D. Foulke, of 
Indiana, in a few well-chos: 1 words, in which he alluded to Mr. 
Foulke’s work for the reform in his State. Mr. Foulke spoke as 
follows :— 


SPEECH OF THE HON. WILLIAM D. FOULKE. 


Mr. Chairman and Friends (for civil service reformers must be 
friends),— As I listened to the array of facts and figures presented to 
us by the civil service commissioner, it occurred to me that Mr. 
Curtis’s eloquent words of last night might be supplemented just a 
little. Massachusetts has been the instructor of the other States on 
many occasions before this. She was our instructor in resistance to 
the tyrants of Great Britain; she was our leader and teacher in the 

reat war for the preservation of the Union; and so she is to-day our 
eader in and instructor in that great reform which may prove not 
less necessary for tthe future of our country than these two great 
agitations of the past,—the reform of the civil service. In my town 
of Richmond was an old lady whose declining health led many to 
believe that her end was near. But still she lingered day after day, 
and the only excuse given by the townspeople was that “them 
Sykeses are hard to kill.” So, when I look upon the energy and 
faithfulness of the new national Civil Service Commission, von # b 
Theodore Roosevelt, who is spirit and soul in his work; when I loo 
upon the fact that more than thirty thousand of the employees of the 
government are now chosen under this system, and that the law has 
been thoroughly and efficiently administered in these cases,— it seems 
to me that we may say of civil service reform that it is a “hard thing 
to kill.” No, my friends, despite its numerous burials and the obse- 
quies over its remains, as it has been “ laid away” by the “ practical ” 
politician, we may say that it has been impossible to kill it. [Ap- 
plause.] When we view its progress from the past to the present, we 
know what its future will be. When I saw the faces of the Harvard 
students at the meeting last evening, and see the infusion of ener 
which the young men of the country are giving to the cause to whic 
we have given our adherence, it seems to me that it is only just be- 
ginning. The time was never brighter for civil service reform than 
now. I remember at one of the meetings of the League in our State a 
good many years ago, when things looked rather dismal, Mr. Curtis 
addressed us, and made the remark that, if there was a single man on 
board the ship, or even a cabin boy, who did not hear in his heart the 
bugles of victory, he did not know where to find him. I remember 
that in Indiana it did not seem as if those bugles were so loud as to 
deafen any of us. [Laughter.] But now, when I think of the unclas- 
sified service, I think I can hear them more distinctly than ever. I do 
not think there ever was a better time when the classified system and 
the Civil Service Law could be compared with the working of the 
spoils system than now. We know that under the classified system 
less than 8 per cent. of the employees have been changed and less 
than 8 per cent. removed; while in postmasters alone in the unclassi- 
fied list more than 65 per cent. were changed during the first year of 
the administration. And any one knows that the business methods 
of the one way have secured better results at a less expense than the 
tumult and constant change of the other. So we ask you to “look 
on this picture, and then on this,” and your verdict must be in favor 
of civil service reform. [Applause.] 

When I first attended the civil service meeting at Newport in the 
earlier, and I think the brighter, days of the Cleveland administra- 
tion, I could not but be hopeful of the future. But that wave of 
reform which dashed so vigorously against the rock of the spoils 
system in the East did not come near enough to Indiana for us to 


get any of the spray even. While you were rejoicing in such men as 
earson, Corse, and Saltonstall, we were relegated to such men 
as Aquilla Jones, Barney Conroy, and Jim Dowling. [Laughter.] 
As was to be expected, we “kicked” just as hard as we knew how. 
[Laughter-] We denounced a reform which seemed to us leopard- 
ike,— that is, it appeared in spots,— on some parts of the continent 
and not in others. We did not think it should be localized, but 
thought it should be extended as far south as Maryland and as far 
west as Indiana. So we said all the hard things which we could of 
the administration which furnished us with Dowling, Conroy, and 
Jones. And it is for that reason that so many of the Indiana cam- 
paigners voted for Harrison. We believed in the past life of an hon- 
orable man who had expressed his unqualified opinion upon the 

uestions at issue. We thought we could get something better than 
that which we had immediately around us. Now the time has come 
to test our own sincerity. I think I can say for all the Indiana 
reformers, and I think, too, for all the reformers gathered about this 
table, certainly all those active in the work, that we are disposed to 
hold up the same high standard to the present administration as we 
did to the last one [applause]; that, whatever may be their political 
predilections, they believe in that reform by which alone the perpe- 
tuity of American institutions can be guaranteed and kept from cor- 
ruption and decay, for the reform that is higher than any other politi- 
cal issue before the American people, and to which men should be 
true, whatever else may happen. Faegtonee.] If we find that the 
law has been thoroughly enforced by the efficient commissioners, we 
intend to say so; but, if we find there has been a general “loot” of 
offices by the fellow of our own choice, we do not intend to conceal 
it. If we find that there have been high positions awarded for effi- 
cient “financial” services in the campaign, we will not shrink from 
saying so. If the resignation of numerous office-holders has been 
simply a “cloak” for enforced removals, we shall not conceal the 
fact. It does seem to me that we should lay aside our partisan- 
ship, and seek for that which is higher than any party; and that is 
truth. [Applause.] The reason why the support of the American 
people should be given to civil service reform is because it is more 
universal than any other reform now before them. Everybody has 
an equal chance, white or black and rich or poor, the strongest as 
well as the weakest. It will make no difference whether you are a 
friend of Senator Voorhees or Senator Gorman, whether you are 
a radical Democrat or a strong Republican: the door is open, if you 
are able to fill the place. All we have to do is to satisfy the Ameri- 
can people that this is their cause, and civil service reform will have, 
as I believe, the future of the American people. [Applause.] 


Mr. Everett P. Wheeler, of New York, being introduced, said : — 


EVERETT P. WHEELER’S ADDRESS. 


... In the midst of a campaign we can’t help looking back a little 
to consider the victories and defeats. It is about ten years since this 
fight really began, though some of us have been engaged in the work 
longer,— our President has been in it twenty years. Yet, as we look 
back and think of the discussions that took place when Mr. Jenckes 
of Rhode Island introduced the first civil service bill in the national 
House ten years ago, I think there is some ground for hope. There 
have been allusions by our friend from Indiana and others to certain 
disappointments. It can’t be denied that the success of 1884 was 
due to the combined activity of Mugwumps in the various States of 
our Union, and it cannot be denied there were certain disappoint- 
ments. Yet isn’t it fair that we should remember that the man 
elected President of the United States had never been in the Capitol 
until elected President,—a unique instance? Isn’t it fair to remem- 
ber that a man who had accomplished fair success by his patriotic 
endeavors should inevitably turn to, among other advisers, two public 
men whose counsel he should take as fair and proper,—one of whom 
had been with him elected to fill the high office of Vice-president, the 
other had been chairman of the executive campaign committee,— 
isn’t it natural that those two men should have been prominent and 
trusted advisers, and, if there were disappointments, isn’t it fair that 
we should remember, without apology, that some of those disappoint- 
ments were due to misplaced confidence? Whatever the disappoint- 
ments were, they are past; and we can say of that administration, 
it enlarged the scope of the rules, that the scope of the rules at its 
close was very much greater than at the beginning, and the result 
was to implant more strongly in the mind of the American people 
a belief in the reality and permanence of the reform. No, my friends, 
after all, that is the great source of our hope for the future. [Ap- 

lause.] I don’t desire at all to underrate the difficulties which lie 

efore us. It is no more venal to bribe with money than to bribe 
with a public office. The franchise is a public trust, and it is just as 
venal to sell one’s vote as it is to sell an office. Until we can get 
into the heart and conscience of the American people that office and 
franchise are trusts not to be administered for private ends, but for 
the public, we can never entirely succeed. This shameless use of 
money for buyin a_i office or votes, is the great evil with 
which we are confronted. e may not live to see all of the reforms 
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aimed at accomplished, but some of us remember how it was when 
slavery was intrenched in power. Our country’s history is full of 
surprises, of reforms accomplished by men who had faith in their 
cause, and courage to strive against any enemy, and in that spirit 
were sure of ultimate success. se oe ee 

Colonel Henry Lee was then introduced by the presiding officer, 
and spoke as follows : — 


SPEECH OF COLONEL HENRY LEE. 


I believe, with Mr. Bonaparte, that civil service reform is but the 
application of the Decalogue and Golden Rule. When, fifty years ago, 
I was an East India merchant, we were not a proscribed race; and I 
remember on several occasions that we merchants petitioned the 
President not to remove one of the Custom House officers, even 
though he was a “blatant Democrat” and most of us were Whigs. 
But he was an excellent officer, and we wished him retained, and the 
President did not remove him. I remember, also, when Nathaniel 
Green, a brother of the editor of the Boston Post, was postmaster, a 
similar petition was sent to the President. It mattered not that he 
was a Democrat or a Whig: he performed his duty with efficiency, 
and we hoped he would be retained. It is a noted fact that lawyers 
who have trusts committed to their care take more care of them than 
they do of their own property; and why, the moment they go to 
Washington to administer public trusts, they lose all that sense of 
morality, passes my comprehension. [Applause.] For twenty-two 
years I have kept what is called a burglar-proof vault: if there were 
not burglars, I could not make my living thereby. I hope every day 
that burglars will so diminish that a burglar-proof vault will not be 
required, even though I should be deprived of my calling. But it 
does seem to me that such a contingency is as remote as are all be- 
coming Christians. What we need is decent efficiency in the public 
service. If I should change my employees every time they changed 
postmasters, my customers would diminish. I can say for Governor 
Andrew that there was no regard, in his time, whether a man was a 
Democrat or a Republican; but a record was kept of every man’s 
work, and promotions were made in the order of merit. When, at 
the beginning of the late war, Governor Andrew called for troops, he 
was roundly censured on many sides for aiding and abetting the war; 
but, when the five regiments were fitted out and marched away, he 
was praised on etry tal He had courage to call for the troops; 
and that is just what we need in this cause of civil service reform. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. Moorfield Storey, of Brookline, was the next speaker. He 
said: — 


MOORFIELD STOREY’S ADDRESS. 


I should like to begin as Mr. Bonaparte left off. I can think of 
no more apt quotation. But there is one thing among the many 
favorable signs of the times which has not been mentioned,— the 
perseverance with which leaders of each political party apply the 
high standard of reform to the conduct of their opponents. [Laugh- 
ter.] I can’t help thinking that in that practice there is something 
of education for themselves. Men can’t for four years hold up un- 
ceasingly to public execration their opponents for violating civil 
service reform without feeling some slight twinges of conscience 
when they turn recreant themselves. It is, perhaps, the unconscious 
homage vice pays to virtue. I think the signs of the times are all 
favorable; but, if there are those who are despondent or discour- 
aged, let me tell them of a story of Horace Mann, who on one occa- 
sion, when he had been working for the whole winter to persuade 
the legislature of Massachusetts to pass a certain bill for improve- 
ment of education, but failed, rushed from the State House-to the 
office of a friend on Court Street, and threw himself on a chair and 
buried his face in his hands, and remained silent some time, then 
bursting out, he said, “ Well, the trouble is that I am in a hurry, and 
God is not.” The gentleman who told me that story also told me 
that, when Fremont was defeated in 1856, he said he felt greatly 
discouraged. He could not wait four years. But, certainly, the pros- 
pects of civil service reform are very much brighter than was the 
prospect of abolition in 1856. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





RECENT PARTY PLATFORMS ON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 
(Massachusetts, Republican.) 


We again pledge the Republican party in this State to the fullest 
sympathy with the letter and spirit of every reform which would pre- 
vent the bestowal of public offices to secure political support, and 
trust that the principle of the Civil Service Law will be extended 
throughout the Post-office Department, and that the President, under 
the authority already given him, will extend it wherever practicable. 


And we call upon our Representatives in Congress to support the 
Civil Service Commission by such appropriations as may be required 
for its greatest efficiency. We congratulate the administration on its 
National Civil Service Commission, which has executed and defended 
the Civil Service Law with courage and vigor. The very successful 
application of the principles of that reform to the employment of 
laborers in the city of Boston suggests a method of regulating the 
employment of laborers in the navy yards and other public establish- 
ments, which would prevent all charges or suspicions of abuse, and 
we urge the consideration of this upon the President and Congress.— 
Sept. 17, 1890. 
(Massachusetts, Democratic.) 

We condemn the administration for its open and defiant repudia- 
tion of the letter and the spirit of the Civil Service Laws, for making 
wholesale removals and appointments for purely partisan purposes, 
and for permitting the active interference of federal office-holders in 
Massachusetts politics,— an interference in striking contrast with the 
course of the holders of the same offices under the Democratic 
administration.— Sept. 18, 1890. 


(Indiana, Republican.) 


We indorse the administration of Benjamin Harrison and the able 
statesmen selected as his colaborers and advisers, as being wise, 
vigorous, and patriotic. It has kept the pledges made to the people. 
... We demand that our benevolent institutions be placed above the 
level of partisan politics, and that they be controlled by boards com- 
posed of members of different political parties, appointed by the gov- 
ernor, to the end that the cost of their maintenance may be reduced, 
and the helpless and unfortunate wards of the State may not be made 
the victims of unfit appointments dictated by the caucus and made as 
a reward for party services.— September, 1890. 


(Indiana, Democratic.) 

We denounce the administration of Benjamin Harrison for its 
deliberate abandonment of civil service reform; for its use of cabi- 
net positions and other high stations in payment of financial cam- 
paign debts; for treating public patronage as a family appendage 
instead of a public trust, and quartering a host of relatives, by blood 
and by marriage, upon the national treasury; for dismissing honest 
and competent public servants, in violation of solemn pledges, be- 
cause of their political opinions, and filling their places with men 
devoid of character or capacity, and whose only title to preferment 
rested upon disreputable partisan work.— August, 1890. 


(New Hampshire, Democratic.) 


The present administration came into power as a result of a delib- 
erate agreement that it would reward the vast army of political 
jobbers and speculators which for four years had been held at bay by 
opening to them the federal treasury for miscellaneous pillage. Its 
sanctimonious professions in favor of civil service reform have been 
followed by the most flagrant exhibitions of official spoliation ever 
witnessed.— September, 1890. 


(Wisconsin, Democratic.) 


The te increase in State expenses, and the creation of an army 
of needless officers, paid out of the State treasury to perform Repub- 
lican party service, show that the same disposition to impose on the 
people and squander their money for party gain still prevails in Mad- 
ison as in Washington.— August, 1890. 


DISSATISFACTION. 


There is considerable feeling over the distribution of patronage in 
Gloucester and Beverly, and the dissatisfied Republicans assert that, 
if Colonel Jonas H. French will run, he can beat General Cogswell 
by 2,500 votes.— Boston Evening Transcript (Rep.), Sept. 22, 1890. 


SHERMAN HOAR, DEMOCRATIC CANDIDATE FOR 5TH MASSACHU- 
SETTS CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT. 


I shall strive to win this fight, because you and I believe in so 
advancing the idea of civil service reform that ability to serve the 
country, and not ability to serve the party, shall be the supreme rec- 
ommendation for a candidate for public office, and faithful and intel- 
ligent work in the non-political offices of the government shall secure 
to the incumbents the right to be retained in their positions, whatever 
their political beliefs.— Sept. 25, 1890. 


WANAMAKER’S TEST. 


“ Application was made to the Postmaster-General to hold back 
awhile the appointment of Mr. Campbell as postmaster at Northamp- 
ton, on the ground that Mr. Campbell was a Mugwump. An investi- 
gation showed that the charge was groundless, he having voted the 
straight Republican ticket at every election since 1882.” Not fitness, 
but whether the applicant has always voted the party ticket, is the 
Wanamaker test. No Postmaster-General ever sought to keep the 
servants of the people in politics more industriously than this man... . 
What mean and unholy sl it has been! — Springfield Repub- 
lican, Oct. 6, 1890. 








